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SYSTEtJI,  A:f. 


It  may  be  deemed  as  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of 
a  sound  and  thorough  education,  as  it  would  be  to  prove  the 
advantages  of  good  health,  or  of  prudence  and  virtue.  Were 
we  addressing  the  public  in  support  of  the  general  cause  of 
education,  we  might  assume  this  as  granted  ;  but  appealing,  as 
we  especially  do,  to  parents  and  others  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  career  and  prospects  of  youth,  we  will  not 
stop  to  enlarge  upon  the  benefits  of  judicious  instruction,  or  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  best  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
to  their  future  success  in  life.  Every  thinking  man  will, 
without  argument,  concede  the  position. 

The  true  light  in  which  the  education  of  youth  should  be 
viewed,  is,  as  a  system  of  training  to  develop  and  mature  their 
faculties,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  most  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duties,  which  they  may  be  required  to  perform,  as  men. 
A  perfect  education  demands  the  two-fold  office  of  parent  and 
preceptor  ;  for  it  regards  the  improvement  of  the  mmral,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  physical  condition.  Experience  proves,  that 
this  cannot,  as  a  divided  duty,  be  suitably  fulfilled.  Hence 
the  disappointment  of  so  many  hopes,  under  the  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction,  in  which  the  separation,  occasioned 
by  the  school  hours  between  parent  and  child,  and  by  the  re¬ 
cess,  between  pupil  and  teacher,  renders  any  systematic  and 
thorough  training  impossible.  What  is  effected  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  instruction  of  each,  if  not  counteracted  by  the  other, 
is  generally  defeated  by  extraneous  influences,  over  which 
neither  can  exercise  an  adequate  control.  Even  when  there 
are  competent  leisure  and  ability,  the  absence  of  the  boy  for  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  time,  will  render  impracticable  that  ac¬ 
curate  observation  which  is  necessary  to  enable  his  instructor, 
whether  parent  or  preceptor,  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 


of  his  peculiar  disposition,  his  mental  faculties,  and  their  devel¬ 
opments — a  knowledge,  as  profitable  to  successful  education, 
as  that  of  the  qualities  of  soil,  climate,  vegetables,  and  man¬ 
ures,  is  to  agriculture.  They  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  require  no  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  mind,  temper, 
and  affections  of  different  individuals,  are  as  various  as  their 
countenances. 

The  object  of  a  rational  education,  is  to  develope  all  the  fa¬ 
culties,  in  due  proportion,  by  fostering  such  as  are  feeble,  and 
restraining  those  which  are  exuberant,  and,  whilst  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  enlightened  and  is  expanding,  to  cultivate  and  im- 
])rove  the  heart.  It  is  obvious  that  to  this  end  two  things  are 
necessary  : 

1.  The  exclusion  of  all  influences  from  without,  calculated 
to  disturb  the  effects  of  appropriate  instruction.  To  attain 
this  end,  a  suitable  locality  is  indispensably  requisite.  In 
this  respect,  the  Abbeville  Institute  may  be  considered  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  fortunate.  Situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  city, 
as  to  place  all  intercourse  with  it  under  complete  control,  it  is 
yet  sufficiently  near  for  all  purposes  of  convenience.  Secluded 
as  they  are  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  the  pupils  form 
a  little  community  by  themselves — governed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  finding  within  themselves,  and  on  their  own  grounds* 
all  the  recreation  that  their  age  and  circumstances  require.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  how  much  the  business  of  education  is 
facilitated,  and  how  many  of  the  perils  of  youth  are  avoided, 
by  simply  withdrawing  them  from  the  reach  of  vicious  ex¬ 
amples  and  associations.  Parents  complain  of  the  wayward 
dispositions  of  their  children,  when  perhaps  the  fault  lies,  not 
so  much  in  the  disposition  of  the  child,  as  in  those  unhappy 
influences  to  which  he  is  exposed,  the  moment  he  crosses  the 
parental  threshhold.  How  can  it  he  otherwise,  than  that  the 
mind,  daily  familiarized  to  the  sight  and  sound  of  vice  should 
ultimately  lose  all  sensibility  to  virtue  ?  In  the  entire  seclu¬ 
sion,  therefore,  of  our  pupils  from  all  foreign  associations,  we 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  vicious  example,  and  in  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  most  favorable  possible,  for  the  implanting 
and  growth  of  sound  and  virtuous  principles. 

2.  To  attain  the  true  ends  of  education,  it  is  believed  to  be 
also  essential,  that  the  parental  and  preceptorial  authority 
should  be  united  in  the  instructor.  Acting  upon  this  theory, 


the  Abbeville  Institute  is  organized  upon  the  principle  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  :  of  course,  there  will  be  but  a  single  head  :  In  him,  all 
authority  will  reside,  and  from  his  decisions,  there  will  ])e  no 
appeal.  Relieved  in  great  measure  from  the  duty  of  teaching, 
he  will  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  studying  the  disposition 
and  capacity  of  the  pupils— -of  fixing  himself  in  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  affections,  and  thus  acquiring  that  hold  upon  their 
sympathies,  that  will  best  insure  a  ready  compliance  with  his 
advice,  and  willing  obedience  to  his  authority.  Standing,  os 
he  will,  in  loco  parentis  to  the  pupils,  a  special  object  of  the 
Principal  will  be  to  establish  between  himself  and  them,  that 
kind  of  intercourse  which  belongs  to  the  filial  and  parental 
relation.  Thus  authority  on  his  part,  will  be  divested  of  its 
harshness,  without  losing  its  efficiency,  whilst  obedience  on 
theirs,  will  be  rendered  under  the  two-fold  influence  of  res¬ 
pect  and  affection. 

In  short,  the  Head  of  the  Institute,  will  be  looked  up  to  as 
the  centre  and  fountain  of  authoritv  in  it— -as  the  directins;  and 
animating  spirit  of  the  whole.  His  will  is  to  be  the  law  of  the 
establishment ;  and  whilst  all  within  its  walls  are,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  accountable  to  him,  he  is  answerable  only 
to  the  public  at  large  for  fidelity  in  his  high  trust. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Abbeville  Institute 
differs  materially  from  most  of  the  Academical  Institutions  of 
the  country.  It  is  intended  to  be,  as  well  in  fact  as  theory,  a 
Christian  Institute.  Recognizing  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
basis  of  all  morality,  the  pupils  will  be  sedulously  taught  to 
refer  all  their  actions  to  it,  as  the  only  standard  of  right  and 
wrong- — to  consider  nothing  as  mean  or  disgraceful  which  is 
agreeable  to  that  rule,  and  nothing  as  honorable  or  praise¬ 
worthy  which  contravenes  it.  The  mind  may  be  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  the  manners  refined  by  cultivation  ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  can  form  one  to  the  highest  excellence,  where  the  noble 
impulses  of  religion  are  unfelt. 

The  course  of  instruction,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of 
studies  given  below,  will  be  as  thorough  as  at  any  similar  In¬ 
stitution  in  the  country.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
our  pupils,  ripe  and  accomplished  scholars.  In  attaining  this 
end,  however,  we  shall  neither  fetter  ourselves  to  antiquated 
systems,  nor  hastily  adopt  fancied  improvements  or  untried 
paths.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge  :  And  whilst  we 


are  sure  that  patient  and  methodical  study  will  accomplish 
every  thing,  we  are  equally  persuaded  that  for  this,  there  is 
no  adequate  substitute.  Nil  sine  labore,  dedit  mortalihus 
vita. 


OENERAli  REGULATIONS. 


There  is  but  one  session  in  the  year,  commencing  the  first 
of  October,  and  closing  the  last  of  July.  No  pupil  will  he 
admitted  for  less  than  half  a  session. 

As  little  or  no  occasion  can  exist  iov  pocket  money  at  the 
Institute,  whatever  sums  may  be  supplied  by  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  for  such  a  purpose,  must  be  deposited  with  the  Princi¬ 
pal  for  the  use  of  the  respective  pupils,  subject  to  his  discre¬ 
tion.  This  regulation  is  necessary,  as  a  preventive  of  evils 
which  would  obvidusly  grow  out  of  an  unrestricted  indul¬ 
gence,  in  the  particular  referred  to. 

Correspondence  between  parents,  guardians,  or  near  rela¬ 
tives  and  the  pupils,  is  subject  to  no  restriction  or  supervision. 
All  other  correspondence  is  within  the  control  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal.  Should  any  complaints  be  communicated  to  parents  or 
guardians,  it  is  earnestly  requested,  that  intelligence  may  be 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  Principal,  in  order  that  suita¬ 
ble  explanations  may  be  furnished,  or  remedies  applied,  as  the 
case  may  require. 

An  account  of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  each  pupil,  is 
kept  and  recorded,  for  every  day  ;  and  the  record  is  open  to 
the  inspection  of  parents  and  guardians,  at  all  times. 

Offences  are,  according  to  their  nature,  corrected  by  admo¬ 
nition,  restriction,  suspension,  or  dismission.  The  aim,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  prevent,  rather  than  correct  evil.  Exposure  and 
public  animadversion  are  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  alternate  study  and  recitation. 
The  pupils  assemble  in  a  common  hall  to  prepare  for  each  re¬ 
citation,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  who  maintains 
the  order  and  silence  of  the  hour.  The  classes  recite  in  sep¬ 
arate  rooms  ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  instructor,  to 
keep  an  account  of  each  recitation,  and  to  report  those  who 
are  deficient. 


THE  FOLLOWINGr  IS  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  DAILY  ROUTINE  : 


1.  Rise  at  6  o’clock. 

2.  Prayers  at  half  past  6. 

.3.  Breakfast  at  7.  / 

4.  In  the  study  at  half  past  7. 

5.  Recite  from  8  to  9  and  from  9  to  10 — in  the  study  from  10  to  11 — re¬ 
cite  from  11  to  12,  and  from  12  to  1,  with  an  intermission  of  5  minutes 
between  the  successive  hours. 

6.  Report  of  the  day  is  read  from  the  book  of  conduct. 

7.  Dine  at  1  o’clock. 

8.  Relaxation  until  3. 

9.  In  the  study  one  hour. 

10.  Recess  and  relaxation  of  hilf  an  hour  from  4. 

1 1.  In  the  study  one  hour  from  half  past  4. 

12.  Tea  at  6. 

13.  In  the  study  one  hour  from  half  past  6. 

14.  Read,  converse, — relaxation  one  hour  from  half  past  7. 

15.  Prayers  at  half  past  8. 

16.  Retire  at  9. 

The  report  of  conduct  and  study  for  the  week  is  prepared 
and  read  to  the  pupils,  every  Saturday.  Friday  is  a  day  of 
review  for  the  week,  and  the  last  Friday  of  every  month  is  a 
day  of  examination  for  the  month. 

As  the  plan  adopted,  requires  that  there  should  be  as  little 
interruption  as  possible,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  admit  no 
suspension  of  the  course,  during  the  session,  except  on  Christ¬ 
mas,  New  Year,  and  Good  Friday.  That  each  pupil  may  keep 
pace  with  his  class,  occasional  absence,  even  for  a  day,  or  part 
of  a  day,  should  be  sedulously  avoided  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  of  parents  and  guardians  wishing  to  see  pupils,  to  visit 
them  at  the  Institute,  during  the  hours  of  relaxation,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  withdrawing  them  temporarily  from  their  studies. 

On  Sundays,  divine  service  is  performed,  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSE. 

REauisiTiojfs. — To  enter  upon  this  course  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  read, 
write,  perform  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  Arithmetic,  and  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Elements  of  Geography. 

First  Tear. — English  and  Latin  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  Sententise,  Histo- 
ri$  Sacrse,  Viri  Romae  or  Liber  Primus,  Ph$drus,  Written  Exercises,  Latiji 
and  English. 


Arithmetic,  (jeof?raphy,  Elocution  and  Penmanship,  Dictation,  Bible 
Questions,  Natural  Theology,  Composition. 

Secotid  Tear.— Pomponius  Mela,  and  Ovid,  fselcctions),  Ciesar  and  Virgil, 
Exercises,  Latin  and  English,  Principles  of  Style.  Greek  Grammar,  Greek 
Sententiae.  First  course  of  Jacob’s  Greek  Reader.  The  Gospels  of  John  and 
Luke,  second  course  of  Jacob’s  Greek  Reader.  Classical  Literature,  (Eschen- 
burg’s  Manual,  by  Fiske.)  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  History,  Chronology,  Ancient 
and  Comparative  Geography,  Porteus’  Evidences,  Scripture  Lessons. 

Third  Year. — Critical  Study  of  Latin,  Sallust,  Livy,  Odes  of  Horace,  (se¬ 
lected),  Satires  of  Horace,  Epictetus.  Selections  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Greek  and  Latin  Exercises,  Classical  Liter¬ 
ature,  Paley’s  Natural  Theology  and  Evidences,  Hebrew  Grammar,  Praxis  in 
Hebrew  text.  Algebra,  (Lacroix,)  Geometry,  (Legendre,)  Natural  Philosophy, 
(Scientific  Class  Book,)  Elements  of  Botany. 

The  above  is  the  course  now  pursuing  in  the  Institute,  and 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  third  year  is  not  inferior  in  its 
standard  to  what  is  usually  the  first,  or  Freshman  year  of  col¬ 
lege.  The  whole  course,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sol¬ 
id  preparation  for  another  and  distinct  collegiate  course,  which 
may,  with  such  preparation,  be  finished  in  three  years.  Pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  for  the  entire  collegiate  course,  as  soon  as 
the  progress  of  the  Institute  requires  it.  We  here  subjoin 
the  course  of  the  first  collegiate  year,  for  which  provision  is 
already  made. 

FIRST  COLLEGIATE  YEAR. 

Cicero  de  OlTiciis,  Horace’s  Epistles,  Lactantius  de  Falsa  Religione, — Greek 
Orators,  (selections,)  Demosthenes,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Iliad.  Philosophical  wri¬ 
ters,  (selections,)  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Dionysius  Halicar. — Epistle 
to  the  Romans, — Hebrew  Grammar,  Book  of  Genesis,  (grammatical  analysis,) 
Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,  Surveying  and  Navigation,  Application  of 
Algebra  to  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Composition. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  above  is  the  regular  course,  and  every  pupil  will  be 
admitted  with  the  expectation  of  entering  upon  this  course,*  yet,  if  Parents  or 
Guardians  wish  to  select  any  particular  branches,  and  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  regular  classes,  the  studies  in  such  cases  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  accordingly. 

The  modern  languages  are  taught  in  the  Institute,  but  form  an  extra  charge. 

Terms  $160  per  annum — including  boarding,  tuition,  light  and  fuel,  washing 
and  mending. 

Vacation — during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

The  present  Instructors,  are  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  Prof,  of  Languages, 
the  Rev.  A.  Varian,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  and  Mr.  W.  Yeager,  Assistant 
Teacher. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  are  S.  Bowman,  A.  L.  Hayes,  J.  L.  Atlee, 
Geo.  Mayer,  P.  V.  S.  Voorhis — to  any  of  whom  application  may  be  made  for 
admission  into  the  Institute,  or  information  respecting  it. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board.  S.  BOWMAN,  Prest. 


